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the life of Luther and six dates referring to the Anabaptists; 
under the heading, "Anabaptists in Great Britain," there are 
sixty-one dates, none of which seems to refer to the Anabaptists. 
If it is "Saint Columban," why should not the title be given to 
Columba (pp. 116, 501, 509) ? Consistency would seem to de- 
mand either the omission of this title everywhere, or its use in the 
case of all such persons as have been duly canonized. The 
former practice would appear to an outsider as most in harmony 
with the principles of the Friends. 

"While a ' truly scientific treatment of mysticism is still a 
desideratum, the spirit in which this book is written and the 
information it contains cannot but prove profitable and cause 
the reader, interested in some of our most important ethical 
questions, to look with eagerness for the succeeding volumes of 
the series. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Cornell University. 

Neoplatonism in Belation to Christianity. An Essay. By 
Charles Elsee, M. A. Cambridge: University Press, 1908. 
Pp. xii, 144. 

Published as the expansion of a prize essay, this little work 
claims to be a contribution to the history of philosophical the- 
ology rather than of philosophy proper. The best parts of it are 
the accounts of writers like Origen, Synesius, and "Dionysius 
the Areopagite" among the Platonizing Christians, and of the 
author of the "De Mysteriis" on the pagan side. The important 
influence of Neoplatonism on Augustine is set forth at length; 
and the influence of the school on medieval thought is well 
brought out. In the exposition of the Neoplatonic doctrine 
itself, there is occasionally some want of exactitude. Plotinus 
is described (p. 55) as calling his first principle, among other 
names, Being (rb 6v). Now the first principle, with Protinus, 
is always said to be beyond being, which it produces. This is 
distinctly stated in one of the passages referred to in the foot- 
note ("Ennead," II, 1). Again the author says: "Plotinus 
accepted in its entirety the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence, 
and the state of ecstasy is neither more nor less than the tempo- 
rary realization of the longing which the spirit feels for its re- 
turn into the world of Ideas" (pp. 58, 59). In reality, Plotinus 
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treats the doctrine of reminiscence as partly mythological; and 
ecstasy is a realization of the return to that which is beyond 
the world of Ideas. Here, of course, is the mystical element 
in Plotinus; but what is meant when it is said in relation to 
his system generally that he "does not attempt to establish his 
fundamental doctrines by argument" (p. 54), I do not under- 
stand. 

There are some minor slips in the history of philosophy; but 
the author's essential error seems to me to lie in maintaining, 
as he does, that Plotinus, in the construction of bis system, had 
a concealed polemical intention against Christianity, and that, 
for the purpose of upholding the ancient religion, he "edited 
and retouched Christian theology in the light of Platonic phi- 
losophy." Mr. Elsee's chief argument for this is what he takes 
to be the systematic avoidance by Plotinus of the term Logos as 
the title of the principle of Mind in his system. To have 
adopted this term, he thinks, would have betrayed dependence 
on Philo, and this would have meant association with Chris- 
tianity. For it was Philo who had first revived it in the sense 
of universal Mind or Reason; in which sense it had almost 
dropped out of Greek philosophy for five hundred years after 
Heraclitus (p. 24). Now this is historically quite erroneous. 
Historians generally allow that Heraclitus used the term Logos 
in this sense, though an authority like Professor Burnet has dis- 
puted it; but what is not disputable is that the Stoics so used 
it systematically. During the period of eclectic Platonism and 
Stoicism, Philo adopted it for his theological purpose. From 
him the Christians took it over. Plotinus, later, reacting not 
against Christianity, in which he had no direct interest, but 
against the Stoic materialism, preferred for the generalized 
meaning the Aristotelian use of the term Nous, while still using 
Logos in many subordinate senses. Everything is quite straight- 
forward when it is once recognized that the Judseo-Christian 
speculative development in pure thought simply reflects the 
movement of Hellenic philosophy at each stage. It is influ- 
enced, but does not exercise influence in return. The thinking 
of Tertullian is colored by Stoic materialism; that of Clement 
and Origen by eclectic Platonism; that of later Fathers by the 
Neoplatonism which in some form had become the philosophical 
creed of the educated classes. To an -abstract thinker like 
Plotinus, working in essential freedom from the authority of 
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texts and myths, the writings of Philo and Origen, able as they 
were in their way, would have seemed nothing but a mass of 
confusion. Mr. Elsee himself has noted that, when it was a 
question of dealing with doctrines founded on assumed revela- 
tions, he left the polemic to disciples like Porphyry, of the 
second order in speculative power but with more philological 
interest. 

The relation between Neoplatonism and Christianity is in fact 
only one case of the general relation between the ancient culture 
and the new religion. It is really difficult to exaggerate the 
impermeability of the classical tradition, as long as it lasted, to 
Judaso-Christian influences. Of course it may be said that this 
shows the deadness of that tradition. The new in its inchoate 
form contained the promise of life. It could assimilate the ele- 
ments of the old that it needed, while this could not take up 
anything from it in return. This no doubt was true for the 
time. Lucian, as Mr. Elsee notes, had seen in the second cen- 
tury the impossibility of maintaining classicism in religion. 
The result therefore was destruction as the preparation for a 
new birth. What a philosopher of sufficient originality could 
still do was to carry thought forward to a point at which it 
could both seriously influence the intermediate period and be- 
come the starting-point of the next great transformation. 

T. Whittakbr. 
London. 

Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. By S. Schechter, M. A., 
Litt. D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp. 
xxii, 384. 

It is a most unfortunate result of the acrimonious hostility 
that has prevailed between Judaism and Christianity ever since 
the great schism which threw off the daughter body at a tangent 
from the mother that even to this day there has been given 
to the world no adequate presentation of Judaism. It must be 
admitted by the Jewish theologians that the prime fault lies 
at their own doors, because as yet they have failed to make 
proper presentation of their theology and life to the Gentiles. 
They have written for their native audiences on provincial lines 
and on domestic subjects, ignoring out of a proud indifference 
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